VI
UNCONDUCTED TOURS
I
DENTON, in his Brief Description of New York, published in London
in 1670, says he will "begin with the Manhatans Island, so called
by the Indians, it lieth within land betwixt the degrees of 41 and 42
of North-Latitude, and is about 14 miles long, and two broad".
The island, which Minuit bought in 1626 from the Algonquins for
twenty-four dollars, was a mere mashie shot in width. To-day it has
the proportions of a universe.
Looking down upon Manhattan, the Indian's "Island of the Hills",
where only three hundred years ago no white man had set foot, the
stranger is surprised to find how much red or brown brick is com-
prised in its buildings. The skyscraper palaces may be apricot-
coloured and silver, but many of them are also of russet red, and
they are surrounded by vast tracts of squalid three-storied brick
dwellings and endless square blocks of Elmer Rice's "brownstone"
houses. New York possesses every sort of known and unknown
architectural style. The "brownstones", with flights of steps leading
up to the front doors and external fire-escapes, are neighbours of
imitation French cMteaux, of spruce Georgian houses, and the
churches are Byzantine, Gothic, classical and modernistic. Louis
Sullivan is acclaimed as being the first to give architectural form to
the skyscraper, but even now the skyscraper is sometimes built in
the so-called French-Romanesque style.
The civic buildings are often the least impressive. Built for the
most part by the friends of the political party in power at the time,
they remain merely monuments to graft.
The rich and the poor live side by side. A row of abject rooming
houses is often wedged between the most expensive hotels, while a
few paces from Sutton Place, where rentals are the highest in New
York, the urchins chalk the facades of their slum dwellings. Steinway
grand pianos are made in the centre of Hell's Kitchen, and, next to
the fashionable little houses on the East River, is the fresh-meat
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